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Pilot Development Projects in India 


Neither fatalistic nor unchangeable, Indian peasants are welcoming and 
taking hold of a new kind of project initiated by an American planner. 


BY ELIZABETH CONVERSE 


gaa ON BY the massive discontent of their peoples, 
most of the governments of Asia are trying to 
achieve—perhaps in a couple of decades—the order 
of human efficiency and welfare which required a cen- 
tury of technological progress in the highly developed 
areas of the West. The stake of the United Nations in 
this attempt has been recognized to some degree in the 
UN technical assistance program; and substantial aid 
is forthcoming from the United States. Compared to 
the need, however, current and prospective aid is ex- 
tremely limited. How can it be used to produce optimum 
results in an underdeveloped country? Attual experience 
and visible effects, even on a small scale, may be the 
soundest contribution to a discussion of this question. 
In a country such as India, where 85 percent of the 
economy is agricultural and underproductive, rural 
development projects have a high priority. An out- 
standing current example of this work in India is the 
“Pilot Rural Intensive Project in Planning, Develop- 
ment, and Development Coordination” now operating 
in several districts of Uttar Pradesh (United Provinces). 
The first of these projects was started in the fall of 
1948, covering about 100 villages and some 50,000 people 
in Etawah, a western district; the second, of roughly 
similar size, began in the spring of 1950 in the eastern 
district of Gorakhpur; and a third is now being initiated. 
The projects are not receiving foreign financial aid. 
The provincial government supplies the funds, and the 
work depends mainly on Indian experience and per- 
sonnel. The American contribution is a catalytic one of 
experience and drive: the projects were conceived and 





This article is based on interim progress reports prepared by 
the project organization and other material supplied by Mr. 
Albert Mayer, chief planner for the projects. 


set up by an American planner, Mr. Albert Mayer, who 
now acts as visiting consultant; several other Americans 
were originally employed, notably Mr. H. C. Holmes, 
an agricultural extension man who is now serving on 
a Point Four mission to India. All other staff mem- 
bers are Indians. 

Mr. Mayer, who served with the US Army Engineers 
in Asia during the last war, was originally asked to re- 
turn to India to plan, design, and develop village hous- 
ing and communities. After some study on the spot, he 
concluded that there was as yet no economic base, 
appreciation, or adequate felt need for such work on a 
large scale; he recommended pilot projects in rural de- 
velopment as a means of raising both the productive base 
and the people’s views to a level where housing and 
environmental sanitation could be improved on a wide, 
significant scale, as an end product. This goal is still 
some distance in the future. 

The over-all aim of the rural pilot projects is not 
unique, but they deserve special attention because of 
their already substantial success and because of the 
principles and methods of operation worked out by Mr. 
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Mayer and his associates. They challenge some of the 
hallowed precepts under which American “know-how” 
has too often been applied in underdeveloped areas. 


Focus: Agriculture 


Land and its tillage is the prime concern of most of 
the people of India. The UP planners selected agri- 
culture as the lever for raising the people’s self-confi- 
dence and confidence in the project: around _ this 
focal point a number of other efforts would revolve. 
Land and tools must be improved not only by direct 
technical aid, but also by health, lit- 
eracy, and social outlook of the villagers themselves. The 
planners had to combine an element of “wishful plan- 
ning’’- 


improving the 


i.c., a realization of all the things that needed 
to be done—with the hard-headed measurement of 
their available resources and the villagers’ rate of absorp- 
tion. They had to choose from a plethora of problems 
a few vital ones to concentrate on, keeping in mind the 
effect of their solutions on the problems still to be 
tackled. 

Two other basic requirements had to be fulfilled. 
The pilot areas were selected because they were neither 
much better nor much worse off than most districts in 
the province; the amount and quality of supplies used 
by the projects were to be limited, as far as possible, 
to what could practicably be furnished elsewhere in 
the province. Thus the projects met the vital require- 
ment of repeatability. Secondly, results had to be both 
immediate and lasting. 

In India’s present situation, speed is essential; but 
speed with ephemeral results is self-deception. There 
are examples, in India and elsewhere, of short-term ef- 
forts under severe pressure which achieved some im- 
mediate success and then expired without leaving a 
lasting’ mark on the land or in people’s minds and 
“habits. On the other hand, many fine Christian mission- 
ary enterprises, and those of the Gandhian constructive 
workers, may win results too late because their sense of 
time and target is not keen enough. The UP planners 
felt that there was a great deal to be learned from the 
attitudes and methods of the constructive workers, but 
that time- 
West—could be telescoped now in India without sacri- 


the hundred years of trial and error in the 
ficing permanence and continuity. This could be accom- 
plished by determination and by the use and adapta- 
tion of multiple techniques worked out chiefly in the 
last thirty years. 
The effects of a 


transient unless it wins the whole-hearted cooperation 


rural project are likely to be 


of the villagers. Approach and method thus take on 
the utmost significance. No Indian or American worker 
can simply hold out a bag of improved wheat seed or a 
serum for rinderpest and say to an Indian farmer, “Use 
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this.” Like that of farming people everywhere, the In- 
dian’s knowledge of his occupation is based on centuries 
of custom and experience within his particular acres. 
He is justifiably suspicious of the fruits of the lab- 
oratory until they have been proved on his own ground. 
He is also suspicious, from previous experience, of top- 
down changes which are not explained to him and 
which may or may not work to his benefit. His 
meager resources do not permit him to take anything 
like a gamble. 


The Rural Life Analyst 

To interpret the project to the farmer and the farmer 
to the planner, the staff of the Etawah pilot project 
included a non-agricultural technician—the Rural Life 
Analyst. From his detached position, observing rather 
than acting, this Indian village sociologist could re- 
port to the project organization how well its activities 
were being tailored to the felt needs and the basic 
structure of rural life and beliefs in any specific vil- 
lage; he could also explain to the villagers in their 
own terms what the planners were trying to do and 
what the project could mean in the way of a better life. 
The employment of this expert stemmed, not from an 
anthropological preoccupation, but from a careful study 
of the causes of success or failure in rural development 
work elsewhere. 

To implement the suggestions of the Rural Life An- 
alyst, every member and every operation of the pro- 
ject organization had to be geared to the winning of vil- 
lager cooperation. One step was the “dirty hands 
method.” Project-trained government men who demon- 
strated new agricultural methods in the villages did not 
hesitate to perform the manual labor involved and were 
skilled in the practice as well as in the theory of what 
they were demonstrating. This was something new in a 
society where educated people and government officials 
are inclined to stand off both from the labor itself and 
from those who do it. 

Democratic relationships were also emphasized within 
the project organization. At the base of the personnel 
pyramid were the Village Level Workers; each of them 
was immediately responsible for the work in four vil- 
lages and came to know the local people intimately. 
The enthusiasm and effectiveness of the Village Level 
Workers were heightened -by including them in policy 
planning and bringing thém into social contact with 
higher-level officials in their own organization and in 
the cooperating departments of the provincial gov- 
ernment. This unusual up-and-down fluidity was equal- 
ly important to the high officials, keeping them in 
touch with the grass-roots and enabling them to be 
more realistic. 

The Village Level Workers helped to set their own 
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goals, not on the basis of what would look good on 
paper, but on the basis of what each man thought could 
reasonably be done in his area during a specified period. 
This preference for truthfulness as opposed to paper 
show was also encouraged in the reports of achieve- 
ment by all personnel, and gave each new step a realistic 
foundation. Once the time-table and targets were set, 
each worker had to translate them into a feasible pro- 
gram of personal activity; he had to make his personal 
plan and organize his own time and output before he 
could carry out his share of the project work. 


Targets and Time-Tables 

Targets and time-tables must be realistic and they 
must be met. Otherwise the people involved have no 
index of achievement, and the ultimate objective of 
better personal and social living, based on measurable 
improvement in production and health, cannot be at- 
tained, Project workers were confused at first by what 
seemed like incompatibles: (1) the insistence on tar- 
gets, and (2) the objection to forced changes because 
they are not lasting. The crux lies in how the targets 
are achieved. If it is by threats or cajolery, if it is 
by pleading that the boss or the Minister is coming and 
must be impressed, the value of any achievement is 
basically negative. The targets must be reached through 
the experience, need, and convinced action of the peo- 
ple; each goal attained that way adds not only to pro- 
duction but also to confidence in the advisers and their 
advice, and above all to the self-reliance and resource- 
fulness of the villagers themselves in every aspect of 
their lives. 

The UP pianners set three stages in ta~get and time- 
table: demonstration (of improved practices in public 
health, literacy, etc., as well as in agriculture) ; ex- 
pansion; and saturation. Of course the rate of at- 
tainment has varied. For improving wheat seed and 
inoculating cattle the cycle proved to be only two years 
(three seasons). For green manuring it will be four 
years, perhaps five. For better agricultural implements 
it will vary from about seven years for the simpler ones 
to almost twice that for the more costly and com- 
plicated ones. There are also variations from project 
to project: in Gorakhpur, for example, the incidence 
and damage of malaria are much greater than in 
Etawah; malaria control work was introduced there 
a year earlier in the cycle because it was a high-priority 
felt need, and it caught on faster than in Etawah. 

Seeing is believing, and the effectiveness of demon- 
strations has been multiplied by taking large groups 
of villagers to witness demonstrations at the start, at 
the final stage, and sometimes in between—whether the 
subject was better potato seed, sugar cane inter-cultiva- 
tion, anti-malaria spraying, road-building by villagers, or 
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sanitary wells. There are two other kinds of sight- 
seeing: villagers are invited to go on longer trips to 
see different and better ways of living, better sanitary 
practices, community centers; and the project’s own 
workers get time off to visit successful or suggestive 
efforts almost anywhere, and in any of the fields con- 
nected with the project’s work. The broadening and 
stimulating effect of this sight-seeing cannot be over- 
estimated. 

In an era of emphasis on technology, a “high-pow- 
ered” development project may slip into the error of 
measuring its success solely in terms of tons of wheat 
raised, miles of road laid, or numbers of sanitary wells 
installed. The UP pilot projects have been stressing 
qualitative as well as quantitative achievement—the 
intangible factors of social development affecting and 
affected by improved techniques, health, and literacy. 
But in tons, miles, and numbers the projects are regis- 
tering a notable record. Some of the actual results of 
the first project, and their interrelations, will be of in- 
terest at this point. 


Crop Yield Increases 

In wheat, the most important single crop, the ear- 
liest effort was launched and the most spectacular re- 
sult achieved. At first, really pure pedigree seed of 
the best suited strain (Pb 591) was hard to obtain and 
to obtain on time. The first season’s results were very 
convincing to the farmers, however, and in the second 
season enough pedigreed seed was grown to supply 
the whole project wheat area (6,000-odd acres) for the 
third season, This area is now a major source of im- 
proved seed for the whole province, and arrangements 
are being made for distribution to cover the needs of 
adjacent areas—i.c., for about 45,000 acres of wheat. 

The yield per acre over the whole project area (not 
simply in demonstration areas) has increased by more 
than 20 percent since the project began. It will go 
substantially higher. The increase is due chiefly to bet- 
ter seed, but also to better implements, better cultivating 
practices, better understanding and management by 
the farmers—with no more extensive irrigation as yet. 
In about 15 percent of the total area the increase was 
about 60 percent, the result of planting sanai, a legume, 
for green manuring in areas usually left fallow. The 
farmers of the area had been planting sanai for years, 
but used it as a fodder crop; its value as a green manure 
was known to researchers but had not been presented 
sympathetically and convincingly to the people.’ 

These crop yield figures are highly significant; the 
Indian government has stated that an increase of 





1 As an example from Gorakhpur, the second project: in 
late paddy (rice), a chief crop, still on a demonstration 
basis, an increase of over 40 percent per acre has been 
achieved. 
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something over 10 percent in food production would 
make India self-sufficient. In the aggregate, such pro- 
duction increases will accomplish much more than the 
equally necessary and more spectacular land reclama- 
tion projects now under way, and at considerably less 
cost per unit of product. 

Similar progress has been registered in other crops. 
The project has introduced potato seeds whose yield is 
some 60 percent higher than those in local use; the 
private dealers have been driven to compete by selling 
better seeds and selling them cheaper. Planting and 
consumption of vegetables have already more than 
doubled, largely by friendly discussion and demonstra- 
tion methods, and by establishing local gardens to fill 
the demand on the spot without danger of spoilage in 
transportation. The higher local consumption of vege- 
tables is an important step toward better nutrition; and 
they are now raised not only by the caste whose tradi- 
tional job it was, but by many castes. It should also 
be noted that green manuring and a local supply of 
seeds and plants take a load off the over-worked trans- 
portation system and make for economy in a country 
where transport costs are high. 


Tools and Livestock 

The sale of improved agricultural implements has 
taken a big jump in the Etawah project area, and is 
higher than in any other area of similar size in the 
province. The more expensive ones are slower to be 
adopted; they are rented from the government in the 
first instance, and are now being sold to cooperative 
unions who rent them to members. A maintenance 
and repair system for agricultural implements has 
recently been started. 

Serious, recurrent cattle epidemics such as rinderpest 
and haemorrhagic septicemia have been wiped out in 
three seasons, first by demonstration of the effectiveness 
of inoculation in selected villages. The government’s 
Animal Husbandry Service has known the physical 
techniques for years, but never had personnel who were 
adequate in number or in “village participation” meth- 
ods. The multi-purpose Village Level Worker has taken 
this work in his stride; the people are convinced, and 
bring their animals eagerly. They are being trained 
to treat their animals themselves. The same cycle has 
just been started in plant pest protection work, except 
that in this case the devolution to the farmer will be 
more direct and rapid because of the experience gained 
in the inoculation work and the villager’s increasing 
confidence in the project. In a country like India it is 
especially important to relieve the government of ex- 
pense and to pass the work on to self-reliant farmers 
who, because of their small holdings, have plenty of 


time to do it. 
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The choice of agriculture as the snearhead of the 
pilot project has been very evidently justified. Ex- 
perienced visitors to the projects comment not only on 
the productive increases but also on the spirit and 
initiative of the people, their unprecedented friendliness 
and sociability with government official——which may 
be something of a revolution in itself. One high of- 
ficial, himself a practical farmer, saw two things: a 
Village Level Worker competently and willingly using 
new types of plow in demonstrations in a villager’s field; 
and a villager in a distant field calling over to the 
demonstrating party to visit him next. This official said 
he had been waitirg thirty years to see the first thing 
generally practiced, and that he had never expected to 
see a villager voluntarily seeking a government official 
instead of doing his best to avoid him. 


Widening Village Horizons 

But while the work in agriculture and animal hus- 
bandry has been the open sesame to productive in- 
crease, to changing attitudes, and to a general awaken- 
ing, it has been equally important to interweave time- 
ly activities in the realm of what was called “village 
participation” and “widening villagers’ horizons.”’ These 
become increasingly necessary as the project introduces 
more involved efforts and efforts whose results are slower 
and less tangible. The sightseeing method has already 
been described. Film circuits, didactic but entertaining 
one-act plays, group discussions, social days, adult 
literacy classes, one- and two-week intensive institutes 
for villagers, village libraries, and the fortnightly news- 
paper (which has now passed the thousand-mark in 
paid circulation) —all these activities are equally basic. 
They too have been worked out in terms of target and 
time-table. 

This type of work must, however, be carefully and 
sensitively planned; it cannot stand alone as an added 
frill. The people must feel that it is a necessary ad- 
junct to their main concerns. If a man (or woman) 
doesn’t feel the need for literacy, why should he take 
the time and make the effort after a hard day? He 
has not yet developed an abstract interest, and there 
is as yet no social convention demanding literacy. But 
the sense of need is growing in the project areas. By 
request, in both projects, arithmetic has recently been 
added to the adult curriculum. Necessary information, 
as well as entertainment, appears in the project news- 
paper. Questions ,have started coming in, and there is 
a question-and-answer column. 

The tool of literacy and the quickening of interest 
and alertness will be still more essential in the future 
than they have been in the past. The first agricultural 
work appealed to individual self-interest, and in one 
season the villager could see whether or not the project 
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knew what it was about. Since then, however, the pro- 
ject organization has introduced—and will introduce in- 
creasingly —- more complicated cropping plans, up- 
breeding of cattle, simple public health work, drainage, 
road-building, and other activities which require co- 
operative effort and don’t pay off so quickly. 

It is too early to say much about these later aspects 
of the project time-table, but the signs are good. The 
first local leaders with whom the project worked were 
those who could be found ready-made; the “village 
participation” activities have turned up more capable 
men.? The cooperative unions, largely paper institu- 
tions when the project started, have found real work to 
do, undertakings that could not be accomplished by 
individuals, and have begun to be active, systematic, 
and resourceful. The panchayats (traditional village 
governing bodies, officially revived by the provincial 
government recently after having lain dormant for a 
century and a half) started slowly and discouragingly. 
By initial concentration on a few of the more hopeful 
ones, by demonstration and sight-seeing from other vil- 
lages, and by camps for their members, their level is 
now rising. An awakening of interest at the roots has 
undoubtedly won more cooperation from these organiza- 
tions than could have been achieved by fiat. 

Restoration of long-abandoned roads and the creation 
of new ones by the villagers were carefully fostered by 
the project in selected cases. Land hunger had caused 
encroachment on and even complete blockage of some 
of these “roads.” The first jobs were masterpieces of 
tact, arbitration of conflicting interests, discussion, crude 
engineering, and encouragement to collect 40 or 50 men 
to put in a number of days’ work. Sightseeing spread 
this kind of operation. Now some 40 miles of crude 
road have been restored or created. Latterly the work 
has been planned and done, and claims adjusted, on 
the initiative of the panchayats themselves, with little 
or no help from the project organization. 

Personal cleanliness has never been lacking in India; 
corporate cleanliness is increasing through the spread 
of such measures as manure pits, soakage pits, and 
drainage. Anti-malaria and anti-scabies work is well 
under way. One cannot list a complete inventory. The 
chief effort is to have the people add these elements 
to their range of felt needs; they must be aware of 
what their government can supply, and must demand 
that much; and they must extend by their own efforts 





2 In the beginning the village leaders came largely from 
the landlord class. Mr. Mayer has been asked whether land- 
lords object to the pilot projects as making for a too-awakened 
peasantry. He reports that landlords in the project areas have 
been receptive and eager; for years, they say, they have been 
waiting for field men and reliable supplies so that they 
could apply to their own specific problems the research they 
have long heard about. 
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whatever the undermanned government departments 
can accomplish. The cooperation of these existing de- 
partments, both in the field and at top levels, is 
indispensable to the pilot projects, and has been gen- 
erously forthcoming. The projects in turn have been 
able to help the departments. 

Spontaneous enterprise is increasing in the project 
areas. Road-building has been cited. Some villages are 
paying for and building primary schools, since the gov- 
ernment’s financial resources do not permit as rapid 
a program as the villagers desire. They have grasped 
the importance of planning their operations and secur- 
ing their supply-line and man-power. This and other 
examples seem to prove the project principle of con- 
centration and thoroughness—the methed of a few 
well-planned, well-timed jobs spreading to cover other 
needs—as opposed to the recurrent frustrations of a 
program that bites off more than it can chew. The 
planners have come to believe that it is these frustra- 
tions, rather than religious doctrine or inherent out- 
look, which account for the “fatalism of the East.” 
Project workers agree that the change in their own 
attitudes has provided the key. 

A great deal can be accomplished within the limits of 
such projects as these. At a conservative estimate, the 
Etawah project area will attain a productive base at 
least 50 percent higher than the present level within 
less than five years. When this base is attained, and the 
new “spiritual leavening” has become self-sustaining and 
self-propagating, higher goals—both productive and 
social—will be demanded and will be feasible. These 
goals must be evolved now. The design and production 
of new housing and physical environment—Mr. May- 
er’s original assignment, now only in its early demon- 
stration stage—can then be undertaken in earnest. 


Mistakes and Problems 

A goodly number of mistakes have been noted by 
the project planners, but they are far outnumbered by 
the successes and the lessons learned. The mistakes can- 
not be itemized in a short article; most of them stem, 
however, from one basic difficulty: the emotional de- 
sire to accomplish more than can be done with the 
material and the trained man-power actually available. 
Failure to concentrate, the occasional failure of the 
supply-line, the occasional disappointment to the vil- 
lager—more than a few of these can be fatal. It does not 
take long to find and develop eager, determined, en- 
terprising workers in India; it has not taken more than 
six months to train selected young men and inculcate 
in them the “dirty hands” attitude and method; but 
it has taken almost two years to create realistic plan- 
ners who can say “No” to themselves. 

The permanence of the project results can, in the 
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end, be tested only by time; but the growing self-reli- 
ance and initiative of the villagers, fostered by “village 
participation” activities, augur well. To some degree 
it depends on the early solution of several other prob- 
lems which fall, so far at least, beyond the planners’ 
scope. One problem is the traditional Indian systems 
of land tenure, involving concentrations of land owner- 
ship, heavy rents, tenant farms of uneconomic size, 
and an increasing body of landless agricultural laborers 
which totals, in some areas, as much as 30 percent of 
the population.* Through provincial legislation, land 
reform is progressing; but even when landlordism is 
completely abolished and the land returned to the tiller, 
the bulk of individual holdings will remain uneconomic- 
ally small. Moreover, some of the farm equipment intro- 
duced by the pilot projects—e.g., a seed drill which cuts 
bullock-power time by 80 percent and saves a third of 
the seed quantity required—are beyond the reach of 
most farmers unless they are purchased and maintained 
cooperatively, In collaboration with the provincial gov- 
ernment, the project planners have been energizing co- 
operatives, and one pilot cooperative farm was started 
a few months ago. 

Population pressure on the land can be eased, at least 
temporarily, by the development of rural industry. The 
village workshop in Etawah District falls into this cate- 
gory to some extent, and the pilot projects are initiating 
handicraft training for women, but this is not the core 
of the problem. Full-size pilot projects in rural industry 
are required before this kind of industry can really be- 
gin to reduce dependence on the land to any significant 
degree. Local raw materials must be surveyed, tools 
evaluated, and markets secured. The Etawah project 
has so far been unsuccessful in its search for a gifted 
full-time technician for this work 


The Matter of Money 

The problem of cost of development projects has a 
Direct, 
crop production in the areas affected by the first pilot 


long-term solution. demonstrable increase in 
project has already considerably outweighed in value 
the government funds expended. As each project ma- 
tures the annual budget of the project organization is 
expected to decrease. But the input is not directly re- 
coverable, since the benefits of increased production 
naturally go to the cultivator, The planners intend that 
the villages themselves shall gradually assume much of 
the cost of continuing project activities—for example, 
the panchayat may begin by paying the salary of the 
Village Level Worker 
paying the adult education teachers 


A number of them are already 
The provincial 
3 Cf. Richard Morse, “Land Tenure and Indian Society,’ 


and M. L. Dantwala, “India’s Progress in Agrarian Reforms,” 
Far Eastern Survey, December 20, 1950 
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government, however, will have to go on contributing 
for some time, particularly as new projects are in- 
itiated. Eventually, the additional services represented 
by these projects must be paid for through higher 
taxes on a higher level of production. The cost of 
these projects, exclusive of American personnel, is less 
than two rupees (42 cents) a year per capita. This per 
capita cost is only for the project area itself. It does 
not take account of the substantial radiating value 
into adjacent areas, of which there is abundant specific 
evidence, and the further radiation through interested 
visitors from much greater distances who come to 
observe and study. 

Even at this low unit cost, and even though the im- 
portance of the projects is generally recognized, the 
provincial government’s finances do not at present per- 
mit their adequate expansion. This is perhaps the 
greatest limitation on project “repeatability”’—this, and 
the probability that if and when such projects become 
much more numerous they cannot benefit from exactly 
the same attention (both from the government and from 
| planners) as the projects now in 


*r, 


particularly 
operation. 

Nevertheless, tlie UP pilot projects offer a concrete 
example of whai can be accomplished with very limited 
funds in an underdeveloped country—and, as a corol- 
lary, what immense potential value could be wrought by 
relatively limited outside assistance if applied in this 
scientific and understanding manner. Mr. Mayer esti- 
mates that a yearly expenditure of $5 million by the 
United States (or any other country) would maintain 
200 trained men and women who could undertake 
100 pilot projects of this and other types in various parts 
of India. This expenditure could begin to taper off 
after the first five years, and could terminate a couple 
of years thereafter, for by that time Indian personnel 
would be available to replace the Americans and greatly 
to expand the work. As for larger single projects, he 
points out that a total of $25 million would pay for 
the construction of 2,000 deep wells irrigating a million 
acres of Indian farmland; and $250 million would make 
possible one of India’s long-cherished multi-purpose 
hydroelectric projects. Although some work is being 
done along these lines- with India’s own funds, more 
is needed; and the long-term effects of these “catalytic” 
projects would far outweigh the initial cost. 


Realism, Understanding, Democracy 


These ideas merit careful attention from the gov- 
ernmental and private aid organizations of highly 
developed countries. But money or staffs of technicians 
alone will not necessarily produce any lasting develop- 
ment in India or elsewhere. The distinction and the 
success of the UP projects rest on realistic planning, 
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both in the whole picture and in detail; on a trained 
and sympathetic approach to human problems; and on 
genuinely democratic methods of operation. Americans 
in the UP projects have discovered the falseness of the 
“unchangeable East” cliché, with its stereotype of a 
listless, dull, and hidebound peasantry. Mr. Holmes, 
originally bitten with the healthy skepticism of the good 
extension worker, has since expressed his conviction that 
once the Indian farmer believes in the project workers, 
he is as receptive, as eager to learn and as capable of it, 
as any he had ever worked with anywhere. 


The Colombo Plan 


The experts, both Indian and American, found that 
they must learn as well as teach. Those who were 
accustomed to much protocol found their energies re- 
leased by its absence and by cooperation with govern- 
ment departments and (above all) with the village peo- 
ple. Those who were accustomed to much paraphernalia 
got along very well with a minimum. The “re-creation” 
of government workers is one of the most significant 
contributions of the projects. The Etawah project may 
stand as a pilot not only for its own province but also 
for development planners everywhere. 


The Commonwealth of Nations has mapped out a six-year program of aid 
for southern Asia. What are its chances for successful implementation? 


BY CHARLES S. BLACKTON 


Eprror’s NoTE: On January 24, 1951, Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson announced that the United 
States would participate in a conference of the 
seven-naticn Commonwealth Consultative Com- 
mittee on the Colombo Plan for south and south- 
east Asia. The conference will meet on February 
12 at Colombo, Ceylon. Mr. Acheson called the 
Colombo Plan “a basis for genuine economic 
progress,” and stated that the United States tin- 
tends, so far as possible, to coordinate its own 
economic aid programs with those of the Com- 
monwealth and of the United Nations. The fol- 
lowing article, completed before Secretary “che- 
son’s announcement, describes the Colombo Pian 
and its implications for the Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


A STRIKING FEATURE of the postwar period has been 

the voluntary assumption by economically ad- 
vanced nations of increased responsibility for the devel- 
opment of technologically backward areas.' The most 
recent and one of the most ambitious programs of this 
kind is the Colombo Plan for cooperative economic 
development in south and southeast Asia. This project 
of the Commonwealth of Nations so far affects only 
the three Asian members of the Commonwealth—India, 
Pakistan, and Ceylon—and the British Far Eastern col- 
onies (Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, Sarawak, and 
Brunci), but is open to other countries of the region. 





Mr. Blackton is Assistant Professor of History at Colgate 
University, specializing in the British Commonwealth and 
Empire. 





1 See Edwin P. Reubens, “Economic Aid to Asia: Pro- 
gress Report,” Far Eastern Survey, January 10, 1951. 
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This is not the first activity of this kind in the 
Commonwealth. Since 1945 the United Kingdom has 
advanced about $2.1 billion in loans, grants, releases 
from sterling balances, and unrequited exports to in- 
crease productivity in British colonies. Three types of 
assistance are offered. The first, implemented by the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Acts of 1940 and 
1945, is a joint enterprise with the colony concerned, to 
create new services and industries within the colony. 
The second, under the Overseas Resources Develop- 
ment Act, is financed by the United Kingdom to 
expand production for export in colonial areas. The 
third type of service is performed by two public cor- 
porations, the Overseas Food Corporation and the 
Colonial Development Corporation, both of which airn 
to encourage and supplement private enterprise. 

The benefits to southeast Asia from these organiza- 
tions range from modest projects of medical research 
in British Far Eastern colonies to extensive programs 
covering education, communications, health, rehabilita- 
tion, and rubber development. Total British funds al- 
located to Far Eastern colonies under the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare and other programs will reach 
£47 million by March 1951. In addition, since July 
1949 Marshai! Plan funds have been utilized by Britain 
in some of her Far Eastern possessions; for example, 
$498,000 has gone for road-building in Malaya, North 
Borneo, and Sarawak. Burma, though no longer a 
Commonwealth member, received in 1950 a loan of 
£6 million extended jointly by the United Kingdom, 
Australia, India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, and India has 
granted a loan to Thailand. 

Unlike the United Kingdom schemes to develop 
British dependencies, the Colombo Plan is a coopera- 
tive effort, jointly planned and jointly financed, by the 
self-governing members of the Commonwealth, three of 
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which, with a combined population of over 400 mil- 
lion, are countries of Asian culture. The Plan is an 
effort to cement Commonwealth ties by a concerted at- 
tack on the problems created by Asian poverty and 
Asian nationalism, and indirectly—though this is not 
stressed by its sponsors—to combat Communist in- 
fluence in that part of the world. 


Origins of the Plan 
What 


broached at the Conference of Commonwealth Foreign 
Ministers held at Colombo, Ceylon, from January 9 
to 15, 1950, to consider the crisis in the Far East. This 
was the first such meeting to be held on Asian soil; both 


is now called the Colombo Plan was first 


topic and location underlined the fact that the hub 
of the Commonwealth was no longer in London. The 
eleven plenary sessions brought agreement on one funda- 
mental point, that since the threat of totalitarianism 
could not be averted by military means alone, a pro- 
gram of mutual aid must supplement the individual 
efforts of Asian countries to raise their standards of 
living and to attain economic and political stability. 
Proposals first advanced by Percy C. Spender of Aus- 
tralia were jointly sponsored by Australia, New Zealand, 
and Ceylon, and adopted unanimously by the confer- 
ence, The members agreed to contribute, within the 
limits of their resources and obligations, sterling credits 
for machinery, agricultural tools, and consumer goods. 
A Commonwealth Consultative Committee, representing 
all the member nations except South Africa, was created 
to study the néeds of the area and to work out a de- 
tailed and coordinated plan, It was instructed to (1) 
receive proposals from governments, botli contributing 
and beneficiary, (2) negotiate with non-Common- 
wealth governments which might collaborate, (3) ex- 
amine means of coordinating the scheme with other 
international aid programs, (4) consider international 
commodity agreements for basic products which might 
be recommended under the Havana Charter. 

The Consultative Committee, organized along the 
lines of the South Pacific Commission, met on May 
15, 1950 in Sydney, Australia, under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Spender, Australia’s Minister for External Af- 
fairs. On May 19 the Committee made public the 
“Spender Plan” (later discreetly renamed the “Col- 
ombo Plan” in recognition of Asian interests, and of the 
penalties of unmanageable connotations). This provided 
that: (1) Each beneficiary country would prepare, by 
September 1, 1950, a six-year plan to meet its develop- 
ment needs. These plans would be considered and 
acted on at a meeting in London in November. (2) A 
three-year Commonwealth program for technical as- 
sistance would be set up. (3) Non-Commonwealth na- 
tions in south and southeast Asia would be informed 
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of the project and invited to participate. (4) The eco- 
nomic needs of the area should be under continuous 
scrutiny, and the program should be adapted if neces- 
sary to meet changed conditions in the future. (5) The 
governments represented on the Consultative Com- 
mittee were encouraged to take further individual ac- 
tion to promote the Plan’s aims. It was agreed that, 
ultimately, consultation should draw in other nations, 
including the United States, especially in view of 
President Truman’s Point Four program and statements 
by State Department spokesmen expressing a sympathe- 
tic interest in projects of this kind. 

Between May and September six-year plans were 
drawn up by India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaya, Singa- 
pore, North Borneo, and Sarawak. In September and 
October the Consultative Committee met in London 
under the chairmanship of Hugh Gaitskill, British Min- 
ister for Economic Affairs. The Committee received 
delegations from Laos, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Thai- 
land, and Burma and Indonesia appointed their Am- 
bassadors to London as observers, but none of these 
nations submitted plans. A draft report was prepared, 
based on the six-year plans submitted, and accepted 
unanimously by the Committee. On November 28, 
1950 it was published as a White Paper entitled The 
Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic Development 
in South and South-East Asia,* which was presented to 
the parliaments of all participating countries. 


Extent of Coverage 

The final draft outlines a program affecting only 
British Commonwealth or Empire countries, although 
the door is wide open to Burma, Indonesia, and other 


neighbors. The scope of the project has expanded enor- 
mously since the Spender proposals at Colombo and 
the recommendations at Sydney. The influence of the 
United Kingdom’s Colonial Development scheme is 
apparent in (1) the pump-priming concept of helping 
undeveloped areas to help themselves; (2) the stress 
on educational and health development; (3) the pre- 
ference for public capital; (4) the emphasis on local 
needs rather than the needs of the Western industrial 
system; and (5) the faith in gradualism. The program 
aims at economic expansion coupled with direct social 
gains in such fields as housing, health, and education. 
Political objectives are admitted only in the sense 
of preparing non-self-governing territories for ultimate 
self-government. The Colombo Plan does not advertise 
itself as a device for halting the spread of Communism, 
but as “a comprehensive attack upon the problem of 
poverty and under-development.” 

The Plan is expected to cost £1,868,000,900 ($5,040,- 


2 Cmd. 8080, Obtainable from British Information Serv- 
ices, New York. 
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000,000) over a six-year period from July 1951 to 
July 1957. It will affect directly some 450,000,000 peo- 
ple. India is to receive about two-thirds of the total 
investment, and Pakistan one-seventh, the remainder 
being divided about equally between Ceylon and the 
Malaya-Borneo area. Roughly 32 percent of the funds 
are allocated to agriculture and 34 percent to transport 
and communications. Social services will take about 18 
percent, industry and mining (excluding coal) just 
over 10 percent, and fuel and power 6 percent. The 
announced objectives of the Plan include the following: 
to put 13 million more acres under cultivation (an 
increase of 3.5 percent); to produce 6 million more 
tons of food grains (an increase of 10 percent); to 
place 13 million more acres under irrigation (an in- 
crease of 17 percent); to expand electric generating 
capacity by 1.1 million kilowatts (an increase of 67 
percent). 


Allocation by Country 

India, the largest beneficiary, expects to allocate 
about 33 percent of her £1,379,000,000 to agriculture 
and 39 percent to transport and communications. The 
estimated effects of three projects combining flood 
control, irrigation, and a 50 percent increase in electric 
power output would raise the production of food 
grains, cotton, jute, and oilseeds enormously by 1956- 
57. This would make possible an increase in the con- 
sumption of food and cloth by domestic consumers. 
Highways, railroad, and port improvements will open 
up hinterland areas and facilitate the flow of trade. Sub- 
stantial sums will be spent on educational projects. The 
industrial program, though sraall, is suggestive, includ- 
ing as it does expansion of steel production, machine 
tools, aircraft, and aluminum. 

Pakistan, an agricultural country, has assigned 32 
percent of its £280,000,000 to irrigation, mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture, and increased crop production. It 
also plans to enlarge its textile industry, develop small 
industries, and greatly enlarge its electric power output. 
Repair of the railroads and a port project at Chittagong 
are expected to stimulate the flow of commerce. Hous- 
ing, health, and especially technical training and educa- 
tion are the chief social targets. 

The principal objective of Ceylon, which plans to 
spend £102,000,000, is to diversify its economy, espe- 
cially in food production, in order to offset the dan- 
gerous fluctuations in the price of its major export 
crops, tea, rubber, and coconut. This involves ex- 
panding the frontier of cultivated land and developing 
power and irrigation projects such as the Gal Oya river 
valley scheme. On the social welfare side, more than 
a quarter of Ceylon’s allotment will be spent on hos- 
pitals and schools. 
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About 40 percent of the £107,000,000 allotted to the 
colonial territories goes to the Federation of Malaya. 
Emphasis is on increasing production of rubber and 
rice. Transport, power, and social services—especially 
schools—share about equally. Singapore, receiving almost 
half of the colonial allotment, stresses development of 
free public schools, better hospitals, water and sewerage 
projects, and housing. Smaller sums are assigned to 
North Borneo and Sarawak. North Borneo still needs 
reconstruction of war damage to harbors and towns, and 
some funds for roads, railroads, and agriculture. Rice 
cultivation will be assisted in Sarawak, jungle land will 
be cleared, and geological, fishery, and timber surveys 
are projected to provide a basis for future development. 
Brunei, relatively rich from oil royalties, needs technical 
assistance. 

Such programs cannot be implemented without a 
large staff of technicians. These wili be mustered in 
three ways: (1) by expanding training facilities in 
the area; (2) by training students from the area in 
other Commonwealth countries; (3) by supplementing 
these with scientific, technical, and educational special- 
ists from countries outside the Plan area. The Council 
of Technical Cooperation, set up at the Sydney con- 
ference with a Bureau at Colombo, is empowered to 
draw up to £8,000,000 during a three-year period, to 
promote training facilities and to provide technicians. 
It aims to supplement, not duplicate, other efforts such 
as Point Four and the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Program. 


Sources of Funds 

Of the total costs of the project—£1,868,000,000—it 
is estimated that £1,030,000,000 can be supplied by the 
beneficiary countries from domestic funds. Foreign 
funds will be needed, however, to pay for imported 
goods and services over and above what can be fi- 
nanced from current exports, The total amount of ex- 
ternal finance required by the beneficiary countries in 
ordér to make the program possible is estimated at 
£1,084,000,000, which covers not only expenditures 
directly for development projects, but also other ex- 
penditures in foreign exchange; it includes “the whole 
of the prospective balance of payments deficits of the 
countries concerned.” Of this it is believed that £246,- 
000,000 can be met from outstanding sterling balances, 
while the remaining £839,000,000 must come from 
other sources. 

Four potential sources of foreign funds are men- 
tioned in the Plan. The first is direct private investment 
in the area, but no large flow of such investments is 
anticipated until the public development projects have 
laid the groundwork by providing basic services and 
a sound economic framework. The second is private 
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lending to governments, the chief source of develop- 
ment funds in the past. The third is the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development, of which 
all nations in the area except Burma are or have ap- 
plied to be members, (India has already received $62,- 
500,000 from the Bank.) The fourth is government-to- 
government grants or loans from countries outside the 
area. The United Kingdom intends to assume this re- 
sponsibility for its own colonies, and Mr. Spender an- 
nounced on December 20, 1950 that Australia would 
contribute £25 million to financing the Commonwealth 
program. The drafters recognized, however, that the 
Plan as a whole could hardly be carried out without 
United States funds, via Point Four or ECA. 

The United States, which is associated with the 
United Kingdom and Canada in the Atlantic Pact and 
which has granted over $2.5 billion in Marshall Plan 
aid and over $3.5 billion in loans to the United King- 
dom since 1945, has a large stake in the future of 
Britain and the Commonwealth. This was recognized 
when, on March 15, 1950, Secretary Acheson warmly 
praised a recent statement by Mr. Spender that in- 
cluded the Colombo proposals.* Later Mr. Acheson 
stated that the US government intended to coordinate 
its aid to southeast Asia with the Commonwealth 
project,* and on October 20 Assistant Secretary of 
State George C. McGhee spoke of the Colombo Plan 
as one deserving support.’ Now, however, the scope of 
the Colombo Plan has greatly expanded, and United 
States support on any large scale is uncertain in view 
of the current rearmament program and impending 
tax boosts. The recent statements of Herbert Hoover 
and Senator Taft regarding commitments abroad, and 
the possibility of a change of administration in 1952, 
have evoked pessimism about American cooperation and 
therefore about the Colombo Plan as a whole. 


Plan May Strengthen Commonwealth 

What are the implications of the Colombo Plan for 
the Commonwealth of Nations? If it works, it would go 
far to confirm Henry Steele Commager’s statement that 
the Commonwealth is “the most successful experiment 
in international organization.” It would aid in the 
evolution of Britain’s Far Eastern colonies toward self- 
government. It might provide a substitute for the declin- 
ing idea of imperial tariff preference as a means of 
strengthening the British world system. It would fortify 
resistance to Communism in southern Asia. 


3 An address before the Commonwealth Club of San 
Francisco, “Foundations of American Policy in Asia,” in the 
State Department publication, Strengthening the Forces of 
Freedom (February 1949 - April 1950), Washington, D. C., 
p. 152. 

4 New York Times, October 12, 1950. 

5 Department of State Bulletin, October 30, 1950, p. 701. 
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Successful operation of the Plan would help the 
United Kingdom to retain its position of primus inter 
pares in the Commonwealth. To Britain, also, it offers a 
means of regulating the unrequited exports which have 
fed British goods to sterling balance-holders such as 
India since 1945, Britain would benefit further from 
improved sources of raw materials and enlarged markets 
for its industrial products. 

The special significance of the Plan for Australia 
and New Zealand lies in the fact often pointed out by 
H. V. Evatt, that less than ten million British people 
in the countries Down Under cultivate the 
friendship of their billion Asian neighbors. The Aus- 
tralians, as their leading part at Colombo indicates, 
have tried to identify themselves with the interests of 
southern Asia, despite their isolationist traditions such 
as the White Australia policy. Their interest in the 
Colombo scheme also shows their faith in economic 
planning administered by parliamentary democracy. 

As Lester Pearson has pointed out, Canada, a mem- 
ber of the dollar bloc, takes the North American view- 
point. Neither her security nor any vital economic 
interest is at stake. Canada’s major world commitment 
is to the North Atlantic agreement. Her interest in 
the Colombo Plan lies in its benefits to the United 
Kingdom, the Commonwealth of Nations, and interna- 
tional trade. 


must 


Role of Asian Members 

All three of the Asian members are direct, major 
beneficiaries of and contributors to the Plan. The rift 
between India and Pakistan is wide, but joint operations 
such as this one may help to heal it. India is one of 
the senior nations of Asia in area, population, and 
prestige. She has the advantage of a cadre of well- 
trained administrators and politicians, some of whom 
reflect the best of the British parliamentary tradition. 
So it is perhaps disappointing that India, while co- 
operating in working out the Colombo Plan, has not 
attempted to take a leader’s role. Ceylon, in contrast, 
took a hand from the start and according to the dele- 
gates at Colombo, gave great impetus to a plan from 
which she could expect large economic benefits and 
increased social and political strength. 

The Union of South Africa is not participating in 
the Colombo Plan. The principles on which it is based 
run counter to South African views on race and back- 
ward areas. The Plan if successful will make non- 
European self-sufficient and 
non-European peoples to develop technologically and 
politically. The anticipated position of the European in 
the scheme is that of a colleague, not a proconsul. 
rhe present government of South Africa must regard 
this as revolutionary. 
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World reactions to the Colombo Plan are not yet 
complete or clear. The reception in the United States 
is friendly so far. The official Soviet newspaper Izvestia 
commented on September 10, 1950 on an alleged 
seric, of sinister British “military pacts” evolved at the 
Colombo, Sydney, and other conferences. The Colombo 
scheme might prove instructive to the governments of 
France, Italy, and Holland, in their own dealings with 
Asian and African peoples. 

The philosophy inherent in the Colombo Plan is a 
compound of Benthamite utilitarianism and egalitar- 
ianism. It reveals an optimism and a faith in security 
through planning that are Fabian, as is the tendency to 
overlook the interests of the individual in fostering 
those of the group. The influence of Gandhi is dis- 
cernible in the emphasis on directing the main stream 
of benefits toward the peasant class. The authors of 
the Plan recognize the primary role of agriculture, 
and admit that rapid industrialization is not a cure-all 
for Asic’s ills. The preference for governmental capital 
over private capital reflects Asian opinion. Yet there is 
evidence that some direction has come from the able 
officials of a British Empire still concerned with retain- 
ing markets, gaining allies, maintaining world order, 
and pursuing diplomatic advantage. 


Criticisms of the Plan 

The Plan can be criticized on various grounds. Some 
Asians will see in it only the hand of British imperial- 
ism, especially as it is not aimed at developing national 
self-sufficiency. Communists and Anglophobes will in- 
evitably cry “exploitation,” even though Asians helped 
draft the Plan. It offers an almost exclusively economic 
solution for probiems which are also political and 
social. Dangerous issues such as landlordism and the 
organization of labor, which invite Communist exploita- 
tion, are barely touched on, doubtless because it seemed 
politically inexpedient to raise such questions. 

The Colombo Plan is still largely on paper, and its 
implementation must depend in large part on financial 
support from the United States, which may be difficult 
to secure in a period of rearmament and of growing 
emphasis on Europe. From the standpoint of strength- 
ening the region as a whole, the absence of Indonesia, 
Burma, Thailand, Indochina, and the Philippines must 
be regarded as a weakness, although the United States, 
through ECA, is also active in the area. There are, 
too, dangers inherent in success as well as in failure. 
Unless very wisely administered, technological aid and 
rapid economic development can disrupt existing social 
patterns without providing adequate substitutes, and 
efface forever indigenous crafts and skills which have 
both economic and human values hard to compute in 
Western currency. 
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Deep-seated cultural differences between East and 
West, technical obstacles, and international disturb- 
ances reduce the likelihood of a full and fair test of this 
program. Despite such somber prospects, the Colombo 
Plan is an encouraging attempt by responsible and 
civilized governments to meet, by cooperative and con- 
structive action, the urgent and dangerous problems of 
southern Asia. 
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WHY WAR CAME IN KOREA. By Robert T. Oliver. New 
York: Fordham University Press (Declan X. McMullen), 
1950. 260 pp. $2.95. 

THE EPIC OF KOREA. By A. Wigfall Green. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1950. 136 pp. $2.50. 

AMERICAN MILITARY GOVERNMENT IN KOREA. By 
E. Grant Meade. New York: King’s Crown Press (Columbia 
University Press), 1951. 281 pp. $3.75. 


These current additions to the Korea bookshelf differ 
widely in scope, depth, and address, but agree on three 
theses: (1) that the American occupation of Korea was inept 
and unsuccessful; (2) that the Korean people merit a future 
better than their past; and (3) that continued a: 4 wiser 
American concern over Korean affairs can benefit not only 
the United States and Korea but the world. 

Of the three, Mr. Oliver's latest contribution will most 
nearly meet the needs of the general reader. In the assured 
and often dogmatic manner of the experienced publicist, 
this prolific apologist for the Korean cause sketches a century 
of Western imperialism in Asia as background for an ad- 
mittedly over-simplified but vivid and highly readable ac- 
count of American-Korean relations through the five unhappy 
years between V-J Day and the outbreak of armed Com- 
munist aggression in mid-1950, He blames the United States 
for improper reliance on “power politics,” delayed recogni- 
tior of the Korean Provisional Government, and belated 
firmness vis-a-vis the USSR, which he considers the primary 
factors in the unsatisfactory course of American relations with 
Korea; and he reminds readers of his own unhappily dis- 
regarded contrary advice as quoted from various of his 
previous publications. This criticism is, however, tempered by 
understanding of the human frailties of American diplomats 
and recognition that the growth of our people into better 
understanding of our enlarged international responsibilities 
is incomplete. Mr. Oliver accordingly seems disposed to 
forgive the past if only wiser counsel prevails hereafter. The 
somewhat drastic prescription offered in his final chapter is 
to accompany present military mobilization with a moral 
mobilization of mankind looking to the denunciation of the 
concept of national sovereignty and the supersession of the 
United Nations by a popularly elected federal assembly of 
free nations. 

The Epic of Korea is the over-ambitious title of a mis- 
cellany of observations, anecdotes, and personal experiences 
of the author during his service in a legal capacity with 
American military government in South Korea. A table of 
references and bibliography attest the fairly wide but in- 
adequately digested reading which supplemented Colonel 
Green's strong first-hand reactions both to the defects of 








the American occupation and to the charms of the land and 
its inhabitants. Under-editing has left the author’s occasion- 
ally trenchant indictments of American blunders and often 
shrewd insights into Korean character embedded indiscrimin- 
ately in a poorly-arranged volume replete with solecisms, obiter 
dicta, and unsuccessful flights of extravagant prose. 

In a foreword to Mr. Meade’s scholarly appraisal of the 
first year of American military government in a key province 
of South Korea, Mr. Oliver rightly calls American Military 
Government in Korea a valuable addition to diplomatic history. 
This concise but comprehensive account of civil affairs prob- 
lems, decisions, actions, and their consequences in South 
Cholla is presented as a case study of the attempted applica- 
tion by inexperienced local administrators of national policies 
determined elsewhere, and more particularly as a study of the 
all-important interaction between field experience and the 
process of policy-making and program formulation. Mr. 
Meade’s analysis of the administrative, political, economic, 
and social impact of the occupation in the area of his per- 
sonal experience is notable for sustained objectivity, meticulous 
documentation, and mature judgment, none of which ad- 
mirable qualities is permitted to burden a straightforward and 
well-told story of a critically formative period of American 
relations with the Far East. 


Washington, D. C. J. FRANKLIN RAY, JR. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF CHINA. By 
Chien Tuan-sheng. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard 
University Press, published under the auspices of the In- 
ternational Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1950. 526 pp., map. $7.50. 

There is no space here for a detailed account of this ex- 
cellent book. It is a clearly presented and thoroughly docu- 
mented description and analysis of sociological and historical 
backgrounds, political theory, the institutions of govern- 
ment and how they operated, and of parties and politics in 
China during the past fifty years. It is probably the best ac- 
count in any language. Professor Chien has studied, ob- 
served, taught, and participated in Chinese politics for many 
years, Having pondered his subject he does not hesitate to pass 
biting judgments or to state incisively his beliefs concerning 
imperative remedies. 

Behind all the inadequacies of government and the miseries 
which modern rulers have inflicted on the Chinese people, 
Professor Chien sees one supreme evil: the personal and 
arbitrary use of power based on military strength. All the 
hopes for constitutionalism and democracy, governmental ef- 
ficiency and public welfare, national unity and strength have 
been frustrated by this evil. It is the principal accusation he 
levels, directly and indirectly, at Chiang Kai-shek. He treats 
the Generalissimo with scorn, but he does not submit to the 
illusion that one individual was alone responsible for the 
misgovernment that is rooted in many sociological and his- 
torical factors. 

The detailed and careful analysis of the Kuomintang and 
its rule should become part of the evidence used in the 
current historical debate on the causes for the National Gov- 
ernment’s postwar collapse. The book was completed in 
August 1948, and the Chinese Communists are relatively 
neglected. Their political regime is not analyzed and when 
they are brought into the discussion of party struggles one 
feels their actual importance is not clearly presented. 

Professor Chien gives his statement of faith in the final 
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chapter, “The outlook for a government for the people and by 
the people.” The problems of inefficient administration, cen- 
tralization versus decentralization, recurrent personal dictator- 
ship, and what kind of democracy there should be for China 
are, to the author, only derivative problems. The primary 
ones are economic and social. Radical and wholesale economic 
reforms and changes in the entire social outlook of the people 
must come before these matters can be solved. Then real 
democracy in all its essentials will be achieved. 

That this revolution will occur, Professor Chien is sure. 
The basis for his optimism lies not in the Communists and 
their program but in two irresistible forces—affirmative na- 
tionalism and egalitarianism. 


Columbia University Cc. MARTIN WILBUR 
BOOKS FROM AUSTRALASIA 
Stocks of the following titles have been received from 

Australia and New Zealand and may now be purchased from 

the IPR Publications Office, I East 54th Street, New York 

22, N. Y.: 

LAND UTILIZATION IN AUSTRALIA. By S. M. Wad- 
ham and G. L. Wood. Revised edition. Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia: Melbourne University Press, on behalf of the Aus- 
tralian Institute of International Affairs (Victoria Branch) 
in conjunction with the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1950. 
376 pp. $4.50. 

IMMIGRATION: Australia’s Problems and Prospects. By 
W. D. Borrie. Sydney, Australia: Angus and Robertson, 
under the auspices of the Australian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs and the Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. 
105 pp. $2.50. 

LAND TENURE AND THE PROBLEM OF TENURIAL 
REFORM IN NEW ZEALAND. By H. Belshaw. Wellington, 
N. Z.: New Zealand Institute of International Affairs, 1946. 
40 pp., paper. $.75. 


Gerald F. Winfield’s China: The Land and the People, 
out of print for some time, is now available from the IPR 
Publications Office in a revised edition containing new ma- 
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